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REVIEWS 


Die Stellung des Menon in der platonischen 
Philosophie. By Klara Buchmann; pp. viii, 
102. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1936. (Philologus, 
Supplementband xxix, Heft 3) 7.50M 


A Study in Plato. By W. F. R. Hardie; pp. xiv, 
872. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1936. $3.00 


Miss Buchmann’s work, a Munich dissertation 
in philosophy, is a well-arranged and thorough 
study. It makes clear the position of the Meno 
at the beginning of Plato’s middle period, just as 
the Theaetetus marks the beginning of his final 
period. In the Meno Socrates is for the first time 
a teacher as well as a questioner. The necessity 
of finding a firm epistemological and metaphysi- 
cal basis for ethics is first recognized. The theory 
of ideas appears, on the other hand, in an unde- 
veloped form. The author rightly stresses these 
points. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, Plato’s dialogues 
were never intended to be an exposition of his 
doctrine. No one doubts that they contain pas- 
sages that are ironic, intentionally fallacious 
or merely dramatic, even if they are not, as some 
suppose, mere historical canvases. They were 
written to interest young men in right living 
with a view to the reform of the state through 
their influence. When conclusions as to the stage 
of Plato’s development or the profundity of his 
thought are based on such evidence, it is obvious 
that the argument from silence must play a 
desperately heroic part. The real Plato is as hard 
to find as the end of a rainbow. If results are 
uncertain, it is not because the method is not 
rigorous, but merely because the material is too 
fluid to yield a solid result. 

Mr. Hardie again, dealing chiefly with the 
Parmenides, would put Plato to the question and 
make him answer yes or no. Professor Dodds 
has suggested that the Neoplatonists may have 
derived their philosophy of transcendence from 
the Parmenides of Plato. Hardie would go fur- 
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ther and make Plato himself take the first step 
in this direction. In sum he is presenting the 
case for supposing that the Neoplatonist inter- 
pretation of the Parmenides represents the in- 
tention of Plato himself. Believing, as I do, that 
the real Plato is to be found in the Epistles, I 
have always supposed that Plato in the Parmeni- 
des was providing mental gymnastics to baffle 
the student and lead him to the conclusion stated 
in Epistle vil. 343d, that ‘anyone who pleases 
among those who have skill in confutation gains 
the victory and makes most of the audience 
think that the man who was first to speak or 
write or answer has no acquaintance of the 
matters of which he attempts to write or speak.’ 
Plato’s name for the agile handling of names, 
definitions, illustrations, and concepts, d:appinteiv, 
suggests a mental exercise like the rapid and 
meaningless ballplay that leads to physical agility 
and fitness. In other words, Plato achieved his 
moral certainty by answering the logicians’ ques- 
tions neither yes nor no, but yes and no. When 
the absurdities to which dialectic led were taken 
seriously, the result was skepticism or transcend- 
ence—anything but the moral fervor of Plato 
himself. He was to the end seeking a certainty 
beyond the range of logic, the kind of certainty 
that inspires creative intelligence (voc) as op- 
posed to formulated science (diavoia). 

I have found Hardie’s book most stimulating, 
though his refutations of Plato do not convince 
me. The fact that x is changing does not, to be 
sure, preclude our knowing that x is y, but only 
because y does not change; so that knowledge 
implies the permanent (1d év, not the same as 
‘reality’). Given a predicate that remains the 
same, when of any x we say that it is y, we mean 
not that it is identical with y, nor even the same 
thing exactly as we mean when we say of z that 
it is y. The relation of the concrete subject to 
the ideal predicate is neither an identity nor 
does it remain the same in all cases. Can it be 
expressed by any better formula than Plato’s: 
x is at once y and not-y? It was perhaps the 
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greatest achievement of Plato to discover the 
existence in nature of many relations that re- 
semble mathematical incommensurables in that 
no statement of them is strictly accurate. ‘God 
always geometrizes.’ Plato could not answer 
either yes or no without being traitor to the truth 
that he knew. 
L. A. POST 
Haverford College 


Travels in Egypt. December 1880-May 1891: 
Letters of Charles Edwin Wilbour. Edited by 
Jean Capart; pp. xvi, 615. Brooklyn: Brooklyn 
Museum, 1936. $7.50 


American scholarship has long suffered from 
an acute inferiority complex. It has been taken 
for granted that our foreign colleagues were 
bound to be superior, first, because their educa- 
tional system was better, and, second, because the 
American was too apt to think of scholarship 
merely as an aid to academic advancement. A 
certain condescension, which is still occasionally 
to be observed in foreign works, has made us self- 
conscious and half convinced that Americans are 
really both mercenary and incompetent. To this 
viewpoint the present volume may serve as a 
corrective. Its author, whose name is only 
vaguely familiar as the donor of a large Egyp- 
tological collection in the Brooklyn Museum, was 
a man gifted with wide practical experience, 
catholic tastes, great personal charm and a con- 
suming passion for Egyptian history and antiqui- 
ties. The impressive volume of letters, written 
to his family during a busy decade in Egypt, 
reveals a side of his character known only to a 
few specialists. 

The book makes interesting, if slow, reading, 
for it is enlivened by Wilbour’s quiet, sardonic 
humor. He watched people with detached amuse- 
ment, made mental notes of their peculiarities, 
then delightfully wrote home about them to his 
family (who, incidentally, seem astonishingly 
well informed about the technical aspects of his 
work). Great scholars with petty foibles, demon 
sight-seers, avid, naive or indifferent royal vis- 
itors, and a host of others passed by him in 
review. The style in which they are characterized 
may be exemplified by a single sample (138): ‘In 
the afternoon M. Maspero was seized with a sci- 
atic crick in the back which was very painful 
and would not let him sit or stand. Luckily there 
was no French physician about, and he did 
nothing for it.’ 

There is no need of describing in detail the 
author’s scholarly work. Wilbour spent an enor- 
mous amount of time reading hieroglyphics, re- 
vising texts and preparing critical editions and 


lexica. None of this material was ever pub- 
lished, for he had not the slightest interest in 
seeing his work in print. The idea of receiving 
credit for his discoveries (and these were many, 
for he was both an accurate reader and an acute 
interpreter) seems never to have occurred to him. 
He was indefatigable in his enthusiastic search 
for knowledge, pursuing it purely for its own 
sake and cheerfully gave its results to any and 
all who could make use of it. It would perhaps 
be impossible at this late date to ascertain how 
much of the work published under the names of 
Maspero, Brugsch, Sayce, Bouriant, Wiedemann, 
Naville and others originally came from Wil- 
bour’s notes. One of the entries in his diary 
reads as follows: 

‘Thursday I went to Karnak. I am following 
Champollion’s description about, verifying it and 
completing it and I discover many things which no- 
body seems to know anything about, among the acres 
and acres of hieroglyphics. It is a work which no- 
body is doing. Everybody I see at work at all, seems 
to be looking not for a general knowledge of what 
there is, but for some special thing about which he 
can make an article. Bouriant almost confines him- 
self to the heretic King, of whom he makes a special 
study; he goes out perhaps twice a week to look at 
monuments. Naville is interested mostly in a newly ex- 
cavated text and in my Rameses III duplicate of the 
Cow Room (which he knew all about, but didn’t men- 
tion when he published the text in the Tomb of 
Seti I) ; these two texts are to be the foundation for 
two articles confounding Brugsch. And to-day he 
asked me where one of the most important historical 
texts in Karnak was. Maspero, even, does not seem 
to care much for what he does not intend to write 
about; he watches diggings while there are most 
important texts within a stone’s throw, which he has 
studied in bad copies, but has not the curiosity to 
examine. I suspect that at the end of this season he 
will go to Paris, having devoted in two years two 
hours to the Tombs of the Kings. Of course, for 
those who live by Egyptology and who must show 
the Egyptological world that they are doing some- 
thing, this is natural; they come to have the instinct 
of the newspaper reporter and to go for that thing 
only about which they can make an article. It is 
perhaps the right way to make a speedy reputation, 
but I prefer to work more generally.’ 

In his brief introduction Professor Capart de- 
scribes the pleasure of reading Wilbour’s letters 
as ‘the exalted satisfaction of beholding spread 
under the eyes the field-history of his science 
during a period of more than ten years.’ The 
Egypt in which Wilbour worked was the Egypt 
of that stirring but disorganized time when finds 
were coming out of the soil too quickly to be 
adequately recorded, when officialdom acknowl- 
edged the depredation of trafficking natives and 
placidly shut their eyes to the consequent van- 
dalism. As Wilbour’s intimate account unfolds, 
it becomes quite evident that the natives who 
were engaged in the antika business formed a 
sort of guerilla section of the archaeological de- 
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partment. The early ‘field-history’ was in those 
days hardly to be called a ‘science’. The museum 
and its directors were absorbed in Pharaonic 
Egypt. Objects which came from later periods 
were for the most part ignored, and it is per- 
haps significant that Wilbour nowhere mentions 
Byzantine antiquities. One reads with something 
of a shudder the account calmly related of a 
tomb containing five hundred mummies which 
was cheerfully abandoned to the native diggers 
by Maspero, Brugsch and Wilbour with the com- 
ment, ‘It is only Roman.’ But after all that was 
in the days when instantaneous photographs 
were something of a novelty, when the new study 
of bacteriology was beginning to attract atten- 
tion and when electric lights were a phenomenon 
calling for comment. It was during this period 
that the famous Tell-el-Amarna tablets were dis- 
covered, and it is a tribute to Wilbour’s acumen 
that, after the first natural suspicion that these 
documents were ‘planted’, he promptly recog- 
nized the tremendous revelations which we now 
know they held in store for the history of the 
Near East. It is a welcome reminder of the long 
road which we have travelled in the study of 
Hittite since 1880 to read the brief reference 
(296) to ‘the famous treaty between Rameses 
II and Kheta’. His insight into the politics of 
scholars (here as elsewhere involved and often 
bitter) was profound, and he gives us frequent 
glimpses into the seamy side of Egyptian archae- 
ology e.g. ‘The Pole who with his little wife was 
up in a dahabeeyeh showed me a pair of Byzan- 
tine gold bracelets, knew Brugsch and said that 
he was invited to select any of the less prominent 
small things in the Museum, and that they should 
be sent to his hotel next morning.’ (256) 


In those days of French control of Egyptian 
archaeology, Wilbour naturally came in contact 
with Frenchmen. And it is perhaps natural, 
especially in view of the fact that his family 
lived for part of each year in France, that his 
comments should tend to be Francophile. They 
certainly were anti-British; he shows himself 
opposed to the British occupation of the Sudan 
and ready to welcome any indication of native 
reaction. But above all he was thoroughly Ameri- 
can, with a lively interest in current politics at 
home and in the personalities of the visitors who 
‘looked him up on the Grand Tour’. In fact his 
Anglophobia at times looks like mere pro-Ameri- 
canism. For this reason it seems to be unfortu- 
nate that an American scholar was not chosen to 
edit the letters. This remark is not intended as a 
reflection upon M. Capart, for no doubt the work 
called for a competent Egyptologist. But in a 
work so filled with details which after the long 


lapse of years demand annotation, a work more- 
over which was intended for an American rather 
than a continental audience, an American editor 
would almost certainly have chosen to explain 
other details than those which now occupy the 
footnotes. Scores of Frenchmen mentioned casu- 
ally by Wilbour are briefly explained, but there 
are others equally as interesting to Americans 
who remain unidentified: Garvey, Barnard, 
Phelps, Oliphant, Grant, Marquand, Stimson, 
Fisk and many others. So too an American editor 
would have found it necessary to explain a bit 
more fully the background of the American 
political situation on which Wilbour makes fre- 
quent comments. 

The large book is well printed and will serve 
as an attractive memorial to a genial scholar.! 
It is to be hoped that the accessibility of the 
diaries and letters will encourage someone to 
write a full length biography of this distin- 
guished student. This may well be more than 
the tribute of the proud family who have been 
responsible for the present volume; if carefully 
done, it will also be a memorial to American 
scholarship. 

CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 

New York University 


Acta Pauli, nach dem Papyrus der Hamburger 
Staats- und Universitats-Bibliothek. Unter 
Mitarbeit von Wilhelm Schubart, herausgege- 
ben von Carl Schmidt; pp. viii, 132, 12 pls. 
Hamburg: Augustin, 1936. 8M 
The papyrus book containing extensive frag- 

ments of the Acta Pauli was found rolled up in a 

large jar in 1927, somewhere in Egypt, and was 

purchased by Direktor Wahl of the Hamburg 

Staats-Bibliothek. Of the 28 fragmentary leaves, 

the first 11 pages contain remnants of the Acta 

Pauli with the title moatci¢ mal uAou] added at the 

end. Thereafter follows on 7 pages the Song of 

Songs in Coptic with title at the end, aou[a 

acuatwy}. Next comes Lamentations on 10 pages, 

after which 6 leaves containing some unknown 

Biblical work are lost. The manuscript is com- 

pleted with Ecclesiastes in Greek on 15 pages and 

in Coptic, of which 13 pages are preserved, the 
last 2 leaves of the book being lost. 

The joint authors rightly maintain that the 
Acta Pauli was the principal work of the volume 
and since this work is stated by ancient authori- 
ties to have had a length of 3600 stichoi, or over 
32 leaves of a papyrus of this size, 3 quires or 


1A good map of Egypt should certainly have been 
inserted. Wilbour travelled about constantly and it 
is difficult to follow him, especially in view of the 
confusing variety in the spelling of Arabic place 


names. 
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24 leaves are lost at the beginning. Only a 
quarter of the whole work is preserved and this 
in rather fragmentary form. Yet it is the first 
large portion of the Acta Pauli preserved in the 
original Greek and its importance cannot be 
overestimated. It identifies Oxyrhynchus Papy- 
rus 1602 and Berlin Papyrus 13893 as fragments 
of the Acta Pauli. Pap. Mich. 1317 is now seen 
to be the larger portion of the Berlin leaf, and its 
publication will be much assisted by this dis- 
covery. 

The Hamburg Papyrus is dated by Schubart 
about the year 300 A.D. Judging from the excel- 
lent facsimiles, I am inclined to place it before 
rather than after that date. Schubart adds an 
excellent study of the writing, grammar, vocabu- 
lary and style. The printing of so fragmentary 
a text presents exceptional difficulties, but has 
been well handled by the authors. The Greek 
text is placed on the left hand page, with ample 
notes below discussing all doubtful readings and 
lacunae. On the right hand page stands a trans- 
lation into German, balanced line for line with 
the original Greek, and below are notes giving 
sources and parallels in the early Christian 
writings. For this the extensive fragments of 
the Acta Pauli in Coptic, published by Schmidt 
in 1905, were most helpful. A word index com- 
pletes the first part of the volume. 

Under the title ‘Untersuchungen’ there follow 
ten investigations on the Acta Pauli, as follows: 
1. the story of Paul and lion at Ephesus, 2. Paul 
in Philippi, 3. Paul in Corinth, 4. the journey 
from Corinth to Italy, 5. Paul in Rome, 6. the 
speeches preserved in the Acta, 7. historical 
worth of the Acta and relation to the New 
Testament, 8. the composition, 9. the identity of 
Coptic and Greek Acta Pauli, and relationship 
to the Acta Theklae, the Martyrdom of Paul, and 
the Third Epistle to the Corinthians, 10. the date 
of composition. These studies are the work of 
Schmidt and, while brief, give the necessary in- 
terpretation to the find and incidentally settle 
several disputed questions concerning these leg- 
endary Acta. It must be a peculiar satisfaction 
for Schmidt thus to write the conclusion to the 
long dispute which started with Harnack’s bril- 
liant conjectures and was continued in Schmidt’s 
interpretation of the Coptic Acta. There can be 
no reinterpretation, but we may hope for added 
fragments of this late but popular work. Ten 
years is a long time to wait for the publication 
of an important papyrus, but the joint authors 
are to be congratulated on the excellence of the 
book, and not blamed for a delay that was due 
in large part to financial difficulties. Even these 
have their good side, for they enabled Kirsopp 


Lake and friends to contribute the means for 
including complete facsimiles of the Pauline part 
of the manuscript, a most valuable addition. 
H. A. SANDERS 
University of Michigan 


Prosopographia Imperii Romani, saec. I. I. 
Ill: pars U, consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum Borussicae iteratis curis ediderunt 
Edmundus Groag et Arturus Stein; pp. xxxii, 
399. Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1936. 
38M. 

Forty years have elapsed since Klebs, Dessau, 
and von Rohden brought out the first edition of 
the Prosopographia in three volumes. The first 
part of the revised edition appeared in 1933 and 
contained the first and second letters of the 
alphabet; part ul, after a brief section bringing 
part I up to date, is given over entirely to letter 
C. By the time that the new edition is completed 
—and the editors hope that later numbers will be 
issued somewhat more quickly—it is likely to be 
at least three times as large as the original work. 
This circumstance brings home to the student 
how astonishing is the increase during nearly 
half a century of inscriptions and especially of 
papyri; it also suggests that the present under- 
taking is much more than what is usually implied 
by a second edition. The present editors have in 
the main followed the same plan as their prede- 
cessors in the matter of exclusion and inclusion, 
save that they have admitted those persons who 
are merely described as viri egregii, as well as 
viri perfectissimi of whom it is not actually re- 
corded that they filled an equestrian office. They 
have also added a number of personages, includ- 
ing Greeks, who were literary notabilities, pro- 
vided that some link between them and the 
imperium Romanum exists. Greeks and other 
foreigners, who with Roman citizenship assumed 
three names, are listed under the gentile name, 
not, as in the first edition, under the cognomen. 
For the sake of greater clarity the names of 
persons belonging to the senatorial class appear 
in Roman capitals, members of the equestrian 
order in bold-faced lower-case type, all others in 
ordinary Roman lower-case. Genealogical trees, 
for instance, of the Pisones, Dolabellae, and 
Lentuli, are a great assistance in unravelling the 
sometimes rather tangled relationship of prom- 
inent families. The individual notices are fairly 
evenly divided between the two editors, Groag 
being in general responsible for senatorial en- 
tries, and Stein for the equestian as well as for 
most of the emperors contained in this part. 
Naturally, the notices vary widely in length, from 
a bare two lines to the seven and a half pages 
devoted to Herodes Atticus (no. 802). The num- 
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ber of times that this patron of art and letters 
appears in inscriptions—his notice contains a 
whole page of references to epigraphic material 
—surely constitutes a record. A volume contain- 
ing the Calpurnii, Ceionii, Claudii, and Cornelii 
cannot fail to be of exceptional value to the 
student of Roman history in the imperial age, but 
there are many lesser lights whose brief biogra- 
phies are of notable interest. Here is Cleopatra 
Selene (no. 1148), the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra, who after being educated in Rome, 
married Juba of Mauretania; here, too, is the 
minor poet Crinagoras (no. 1580) who may be 
the author of a poem on this romantic union. A 
series of Aethiopian queens makes up the entry, 
Candace (no. 383), which, as Pliny knew (N. H. 
6. 186), was a title rather than a proper name. 
Centuries later Bede passed on this information, 
which he doubtless found in Pliny, to the middle 
ages; for it forms a part of his comment on Acts 
8, 27. Among the lesser figures in the literary 
and educational world we may mention Ti. 
Claudius Aristocles (no. 789) who appears in 
honorific inscriptions of his birthplace Pergamum 
and of Olympia, but for the rest is known only 
from allusions in Philostratus and some later 
authors. 

We offer our sincere congratulations to the 
editors on this second instalment of a work which, 
wherever we have tested it, has proved to be a 
model of exact scholarship, and which must at 
once become a standard book of reference; and 
to the publishers who have admirably produced 
in a clear and attractive form what must have 
been an unusually difficult piece of typography. 


M. L. W. LAISTNER 
Cornell University 


Senate and Provinces, 78-49 B.C. By J. Mac- 
Donald Cobban; pp. xii, 218. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (New York: Macmillan), 1935 
The clientele of baseball is replete with what 

popular parlance dubs ‘grandstand managers’. 

Their outstanding characteristic is their ability 

as ‘second guessers’. They always know exactly 

what measures the real manager should have 
taken in any particular (past) crisis. The pos- 
session of such hindsight similarly gives the his- 


/ torian no mean advantage over statesmen and 


politicians and nowhere has this advantage been 
pressed home more mercilessly than in modern 
discussions of the last phases of the history of 
the Roman Republic. The merest tyro knows that 
the Roman Senate was blind, inefficient, selfish 
and generally rotten. If, therefore, it is any 
part of the historian’s job to reconstitute rather 
than to judge the past, a book that should try to 
see the senatorial order as they saw themselves 


would be highly desirable. Mr. Cobban’s book 
attempts to do this in part but I am afraid that 
in place of the required apology it presents little 
more than excuses. 

Essentially the book is a description of the 
Roman system of provincial administration, 
stressing the important réle played therein by 
the Senate and insisting throughout that, in spite 
of Cicero, who is our chief source of informa- 
tion, the system as a whole is not so bad as the 
career of a Verres, a Piso or a Gabinius indi- 
cates; on the opposite side of the ledger can be 
placed Rupilius, Rutilius Rufus, the two Ciceros 
and others. Cobban’s exhibit A, however, in his 
attempt to refute the blanket charge of incom- 
petence and inhumanity usually levelled at the 
Republican provincial system, is L. Licinius 
Lucullus. The central chapter of the book (99- 
137) is a sprightly and sympathetic study of this 
undoubtedly able and conscientious man ‘who per- 
sonified in himself the virtues and vices of the 
restored oligarchy (xii).’ But Cobban assever- 
ates rather than proves that Lucullus was repre- 
sentative. Furthermore, while making a strong 
case for the hypothesis that his hero’s failure 
was due to the coalition of Pompey and the 
Equites, he is forced to admit (132) that ‘Lu- 
cullus himself was not entirely free from blame 
for his downfall’ and that the Senate in its 
‘lamentable weakness’ was even more culpable. 

When all is said and done, it is the Verrine 
orations that are the chief stumbling block in 
the path of anyone who would step forward as an 
apologist for the provincial system. The state- 
ment (194) that ‘the feeling against Verres in 
the Senate shows what was thought of a bad 
governor’ is a feeble attempt to imply that 
Verres was an exception proving the rule that 
most governors were fairly decent and conscien- 
tious fellows. My own feeling is that the sum 
total of the evidence shows rather that Verres 
was an exception to the rule that most governors 
had the good sense, if not the conscience, not to 
overdo what had come to be regarded as their 
legitimate perquisites. 

Cobban discusses (138-165) the various re- 
straints placed upon the unlimited power of the 
provincial governor. Certainly in number they 
are impressive, but the very existence of one of 
them, the patronatus, furnishes a key to the ef- 
fectiveness of the others. It is true that a patron 
could protect an individual or a whole province 
from some of the worst forms of abuse if (1) he 
were pow.rful enough and (2) his relationship 
to the alleged oppressor at the moment made it 
politic for him to do so, but what must we think 
of a system where the merest justice was a 
gratuitous gift instead of being an enforceable 
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right? Cicero, admitting perhaps more than he 
intended, makes a charge against Roman rule 
that cannot easily be talked away when he says 
(in Verr. Il. 2. 7) that the Sicilians ‘were so 
fond of our countrymen that they are the only 
ones to whom neither publican nor business man 
was an object of hatred’. 

But it must not be thought that Mr. Cobban 
has not written a competent and useful book. 
He knows the ancient sources, controls the 
theories of the moderns and stresses some im- 
portant and interesting points. One of the best 
of these is his insistence (8-12) that it is mis- 
leading to talk of political ‘parties’ with anything 
like the modern connotations of that term. Indi- 
vidual senators were constantly motivated by 
personal rivalries that profoundly influenced their 
stand on political and adminstrative problems 
and Cobban cogently illustrates this rule by his 
account of the jealous competition of Pompey and 
Lucullus. On the whole, I approve of Cobban’s 
essay and his approach; it ought to be extended. 
It would be a good thing to have a history of the 
period under discussion seen through the eyes of 
such men as the Luculli, Q. Catulus, Q. Horten- 
sius and other leaders of the senatorial order. 

ERNEST L. HETTICH 

New York University 


Alt-Olympia: Untersuchungen und Ausgrabun- 
gen zur Geschichte des dltesten Heiligtums 
von Olympia und der 4lteren griechischen 
Kunst. Von Wilhelm Dorpfeld, unter Mitarbeit 
von Fred Forbat, Peter Goessler, Heinrich 
Ritter, Hans Schleif, Fritz Weege; pp. 481 (2 
vols.), 86 illustrations, 38 plates, and 24 plans. 
Berlin: Mittler, 1935. 30M 
For about a half-century there has been a dis- 

pute between Curtius and Déorpfeld on the one 

hand and Furtwingler and his disciples on the 
other as to the reliability of literary tradition 
and the dating of the different styles of pottery 
and bronze articles found in excavations in Greek 
lands, the latter party discounting the value of 
such tradition before historic times and dating 
the metal and terra-cotta finds rather late. This 
dispute had an important bearing on the history 
of the sanctuary and games at Olympia, in whose 
excavation both Doérpfeld and Furtwangler had 

a prominent part, and it was to seek further evi- 

dence from the soil and architectural remains 

that Dérpfeld, with the assistance of others, made 
supplementary excavations in and near Olympia 

between 1906 and 1930. 

The results of this work are minutely de- 
scribed by Dorpfeld and his colleagues in the two 
volumes of Alt-Olympia, published in the sum- 
mer of 1935. Dorpfeld feels that they corroborate 


his theory of a pre-Dorian sanctuary and games 
at Olympia and the literary traditions of Homer, 
Pindar, and others, on which, in part, this theory 
is based. Among the finds were the following: 

1. At a very low level the foundations of sev- 
eral apsidal buildings which Doérpfeld takes to be 
dwellings of priests or connected with early 
sanctuaries on and near the Kronos Hill. These 
date from about the same time as the earliest 
settlements at Troy. 

2. Part of a circular wall of nearly 100 feet 
in diameter below the Pelopion, probably the 
enclosure of the original cenotaph of Pelops 
erected by Herakles, son of Alkmene, and men- 
tioned by Pindar. 

3. Near the southeast foot of Kronos Hill an 
altar to the Idaean Herakles and a small temple- 
like building, which must be the ‘Idaean Grotto’ 
mentioned by Pindar. The Metroon to the south 
supplanted this and in Pausanias’s time it was 
buried in a terrace. 

4. Below the present Heraion clear traces of 
two previous temples. The earliest, without 
peristyle and with mud-brick walls, Ddérpfeld 
identifies with that built about 1100 B.C. after 
the Dorians were led into Elis by the Aetolian 
Oxylos. Objects of terra-cotta and bronze found 
below the earliest Heraion must, therefore, be 
earlier than 1100, while Furtwangler dated them 
several centuries later. Among these were small 
representations of two-horse chariots and driv- 
ers and prize tripods, corroborating the tradition 
of pre-Dorian chariot races at Olympia, in which 
Nestor may have taken part, and a statuette of a 
warrior Zeus, reminiscent of the primitive statue 
of Zeus which Pausanias saw in the Heraion of 
his day standing beside the seated Hera, whose 
head is in the Olympia museum. The oldest 
temple was destroyed by fire and some of its 
grooved floor slabs used in building a second on 
a higher level. This had a peristyle of wooden 
columns as had the third or present temple. 

During the 1907 campaign Doérpfeld had the 
pleasure of discovering the true Pylos of Nestor 
about 15 miles south of Olympia and later proved 
the existence of a settlement on the hill of Pisa to 
the east. 

No evidence was found of an earlier temple 
on the site of that of Zeus, but careful study was 
made of the changes necessary in Libon’s build- 
ing for the installation of the chryselephantine 
statue by Pheidias, which was probably later 
than the Athena of the Parthenon and had to 
be crowded into an inadequate space. Previously, 
Dérpfeld thinks, the primitive statue of the 
armed Zeus from the Heraion served as cult 
image and was returned to its old home when 
the work of Pheidias was ready. 
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Dorpfeld and Weege, who treats the sculptures 
of the Zeus Temple, ascribe also to Pheidias the 
pediment groups. Weege’s restorations are at- 
tractive, but the limits of this review preclude 
details. The central figure of each gable was 
Zeus, Areios in the eastern, Ephestios (of the 
beardless type) in the western. 

In a long section of over 100 pages Doérpfeld 
sets forth his theory of the development of 
ceramic art in Greece, ascribing both the Mycen- 
aean and the Corinthian to two ‘waves’ of 
Phoenician influence and starting the Dipylon 
pottery at an early date as indigenous art. This 
theory is so contrary to the generally received 
doctrines that it has met and will meet with much 
resistance, as will his theory of the preponderat- 
ing influence of foreign peoples, especially the 
Phoenicians, on the early history of Greece. 

Whether or not Dorpfeld’s views as to the early 
history and date of the Olympic sanctuary and 
games will eventually prevail, the work he calls 
Alt-Olympia with its collections of evidence, its 
accurate descriptions of these later investiga- 
tions, its careful studies of the Heraion, Zeus 
Temple, and other buildings, its numerous de- 
tailed maps and plans and fine illustrations, will 
remain a valuable authority on Olympia and a 
monument to one who has been a zealous student 
of all matters connected with the site for nearly 
sixty years. 

ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY 

Moravian College for Women 


Tacitus, Selections from his Works, edited 
with Introduction and Notes by F. B. Marsh 
and Harry I. Leon; pp. 527. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1936. $2.25 
It were ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished’, 

if no American college student were allowed to 

graduate without a first-hand acquaintance with 
the works of Tacitus, for Tacitus is without ques- 
tion not only the greatest historian whom Rome 
produced, but also one of the most brilliant 
stylistic artists in the prose literature of the 
world. In the far-off days when Latin was vir- 
tually an obligatory subject in the undergraduate 
curriculum of studies, the purchase of a number 
of separate editions necessary for the reading of 
selections entailed a heavy expense which at 
times militated against a continuous Tacitean 
propaganda. I can, therefore, but highly wel- 
come on principle the idea, albeit somewhat be- 
lated, of an anthology in a single volume, includ- 
ing notes sufficiently copious to unravel the diffi- 
culties which meet the Tacitean tiro at every 
turn. 

The pedagogical usefulness of the book under 
notice, therefore, depends almost wholly upon the 


exegetical skill of the commentators and this 
again cannot be fairly evaluated, until we learn, 
what particular task they set out to perform and 
how far they can be said to have realized their 
ultimate purpose. But, before touching upon this 
vital topic a word or two may appropriately be 
intercalated, regarding the selections themselves. 
I am, of course, fully aware that no two epit- 
omizers will ever wholly agree upon what ought 
to be retained or what might with impunity be 
omitted within certain prescribed limits. In the 
present case the retention of the Agricola in its 
entirety (173-198 of text and notes on 439-504) 
will certainly meet with unanimous approval, the 
omission of the second half of the Germania (c. 
1-28 taking up 11 pages with 24 pages of notes) 
can be defended on the ground that even in Ger- 
man Gymnasia the specialized account of the 
individual tribes is often excluded from class 
work, being received or recommended for private 
perusal, for these chapters also contain many 
famous passages. On the other hand, I can dis- 
cover no plausible excuse for completely ignoring 
the Dialogus de oratoribus. The delight with 
which my students read this ‘aureus libellus’ is 
sufficient to refute the possible charge that its 
repeated editor is naturally prejudiced in favor 
of this earliest work of the future historian. 
Quite apart from the incomparable beauty and 
intrinsic interest of the dialogue, the idealistic 
atmosphere which pervades it and the ageless 
problem of the proper choice of a vocation dis- 
cussed in it never fail to strike a responsive 
chord in the heart and mind of the American col- 
lege boy, as I knew him. Nor can I fully approve 
the entire neglect of the Histories for reasons 
too obvious to be enumerated here. 

The Preface informs us that ‘no effort has been 
made to display profundities of scholarship’ but 
that the editors ‘at the same time have sought to 
give the student some indication of the methods 
of historical and textual criticism.’ As regards 
the latter, these indications are so extremely 
slight and few as to be quite negligible. The his- 
torical comment of Professor Marsh on the other 
hand is superabundant, but of a rather peculiar 
nature. For while in his Introduction he mag- 
nanimously concedes to Tacitus the very best of 
intentions to report the truth, as he saw it, that 
he was at pains to weigh conflicting evidence in 
his sources and frequently consulted authentic, 
official records, he nevertheless constantly neu- 
tralizes these concessions by virtually giving the 
lie to Tacitus’ famous asseveration, that he wrote 
sine ira et studio quorum causas procul habeo. 
Marsh significantly omits these words as well as 
many others of analogous import and accuses 
Tacitus of creating deliberately and with match- 
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less skill an atmosphere, replete, so to speak, 
with exaggeration, innuendo, hatred, bias and 
sinister motivations, a method which cannot but 
befog and prejudice the unsuspecting reader. 
The editor’s attitude is, in fact, not very far re- 
moved from Napoleon’s venomous animosity who 
said of this severe critic of his imperial col- 
leagues, that he continually waxes indignant over 
the iniquity of ‘delatores’ and yet is himself the 
greatest ‘delator’ of them all. Marsh is, of course, 
not the first scholar to aim at a rehabilitation, 
in particular, of Tiberius, by impugning the 
veracity or verisimilitude of the sombre Tacitean 
portrait but he is the first to my knowledge to 
make this attempt in a college edition published 
with the express object in view of acquainting 
young American students with one of the mas- 
terpieces of antiquity. I must decidedly question 
the expediency or efficacy of doing so by present- 
ing the author continually in so disparaging, not 
to say loathsome, a light particularly as the 
charges launched against his defective objectivity 
or impartiality are not nearly so well-founded as 
the young reader is led to believe. 

The Introduction is chiefly devoted to a discus- 
sion of Tacitus as a historian (9-19) and an ac- 
count of the Constitution of the Principate 
(21-29), with special reference to the Annals. 
The intervening section treats very briefly of the 
Mss of the works of Tacitus. It seems to be mis- 
placed, however, as it properly belongs at the 
close of the historical portions. It calls for no 
special comment barring the remark that the 
Germania, besides the much older cod. Aesinas, 
is found in ‘several’ fifteenth century Mss. In 
reality they number 26, not counting the frag- 
ment ‘m’ and ‘h’, now known only through later 
collations. The recent work of Robinson cited 
incidentally (513, 515) should have made such 
misleading statements impossible. But if this is 
a matter of minor importance, it is very strange 
that the editors, beyond a few words, ignore my 
very full treatment of many problems to which 
the Agricola and Germania have given rise, to 
wit, the literary character of the biography and 
the question of the sources, the authenticity and 
purpose of the Germania, topics which both the 
teacher and the college student will look for in 
vain even in the fullest edition of the Agricola 
or in editions of the Germania including the most 
‘authoritative’ of Schweizer-Sidler-Schwyzer 
(1923). It goes without saying, that an acquain- 
tance with these matters is as essential to a full 
understanding and appreciation of the two 
smaller works as the subjects dealt with as an 
introduction to the Annals. 

Not to transcend the limits at my disposal too 
far, | must refrain from citing all the passages 


from the Notes which justify dissent, but have 
no hesitation in saying, that the commentary 
taken as a whole, always excepting the captious 
criticism of Tacitus as historian, dealt with above, 
subserves its purpose well. Corpore infames 
(243) is wrongly translated ‘of infamvus char- 
acter’ for prudish reasons; the real meaning of 
the expression is well known to the editors, as 
their note to Germ. 12 shows. In the longest 
syntactical note of the book (270) based upon 
Nipperdey, we have a discussion of Tacitus’ 
usage of et after an asyndeton. The editors over- 
looked my exhaustive treatment of the subject 
in AJP 12 (1891) as well as my note to Dial. 37 
(477). The 70 examples analyzed by me leave 
no manner of doubt that in the reading of the 
MSS hastas, saxras et fasces, the et violates con- 
sistent Tacitean usage. ‘Tacitus (430) makes no 
other mention of the deification of Poppaea.’ 
Apart from the tacit allusion to her among others 
in Germ. 8 tamquam facerent deas, her deifica- 
tion is mentioned again in Ann. XVI. 21 cum deum 
honores Poppaeae decernuntur. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN 
Berlin 


Greek Metaphor: Studies in Theory and Prac- 
tice. By W. Bedell Stanford; pp. x, 156. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

This book, written in a style both charming 
and lucid, gives a succinct explanation of the 
meaning of the term metaphor and of its place 
in literature. Other types of literary embellish- 
ment, like the simile and allegory, are discussed 
in this connection. The ideas of the Greek 
rhetoricians from Aristotle to Longinus, of 
Romans like Cicero and Quintilian, and of various 
German, French and English writers on style 
are introduced, both to explain the development 
of theories about metaphor and to illustrate the 
author’s own views. 

The amount of space actually devoted to Greek 
metaphor is less than one would expect from the 
title of the work. Quotations from Greek authors 
are used liberally to illustrate what Mr. Stanford 
means, but only Homer and Aeschylus are consid- 
ered in detail as users of the figure; Homer be- 
cause he uses it rarely, and Aeschylus because 
he does so often. Metaphors from Pindar, Eu- 
ripides and others are given only incidentally. 

The author expresses the interesting theory 
that Homer prefers simile to metaphor because 
it is so much more explicit. The Greek of his 
time (Mr. Stanford, after referring to the ex- 
istence of the Homeric Problem, practically 
ignores it) was still in a state of flux; the mean- 
ing of its words was not fixed. The poet there- 
fore tried to clarify the language by using terms 
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specifically and unequivocally wherever possible; 
he did not wish to confuse it more by using words 
metaphorically—that is, in a sense, ambiguously. 

There are sections, it must be admitted, where 
the philologist will find the book not only pro- 
vocative, but provoking, as in Chapter Vv on mod- 
ern theories, and in the discussions in Appendix 
A to Chapter 1 of the famous Homeric éna 
heipi6cooay and similar words (especially color 
terms). How can we appreciate the metaphoric 
value of an expression before we are certain 
of its meaning? 

Incidentally, the three Appendices appear im- 
mediately after the chapters to which they are 
pertinent—-an excellent system in this particular 
case. The sub-division of chapters also helps the 
reader to keep the various phases of the discus- 
sion clear in his mind. 

A word must also be said about Mr. Stanford’s 
own use of metaphor, which shows he has mas- 
tered the lessons he is trying to teach. Perhaps 
the most a propos illustration for this review 
is his description of metaphor as ‘the stereoscope 
of ideas’. 

A. E. KOBER 

Brooklyn College 


Strophe und Inhalt im pindarischen Epinik- 
ion. By Rolf Nierhaus; pp. 123. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936. (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Band 89) 4M 
This careful Leipzig dissertation, which en- 

joys in its publication the advice of Schadewaldt, 

is an excellent addition to recent studies of 

Pindar’s style. Wilamowitz had said (Pindaros 

126) that Pindar inherited a tradition that each 

triad, often each strophe, should end with a full 

stop; that in early and middle life Pindar mostly 
abandoned this rule, for special effect or from 
neglect; but that in old age, having mastered his 
craft, he observed it consistently. Nierhaus 
examines the epinikia to discover just how 

Pindar disposes the sense of his poems in 

metrical sections, especially how he _ handles 

sentences at strophic and triadic joints. The 
book, equipped with a good table of contents 

and Stellenindex, has two main parts. Part I 

(11-47) classifies theoretically, with examples, 

the types of relation between metrical unit and 

content: (1) pause in sense at metrical break, 
or overlapping, with or without evident design; 

(2) positions in triad or strophe of proem, trans- 

itions, etc. Part II (48-108) analyzes the rele- 

vant structural characteristics of each of the 
epinikia, proceeding from Pindar’s youth to his 
age, but dealing with the odes in groups which 
illustrate growth of special tendencies. The re 


sults are (1) conclusion that Pindar’s occasional 
early use of full stop at metrical break (possibly 
traditional) is merely mechanical, not rhetorical; 
(2) separation of many mechanical overlappings, 
and description of several types of rhetorical 
force obtained by designed overlapping; (3) dis- 
covery of a definite formal style perfected by 
Pindar in his old age, and illustration of its slow 
growth. In this style the full stop at end of 
triad or strophe is part of an organic scheme of 
composition. Nierhaus thinks, perhaps too con- 
fidently, that this development is Pindar’s own, 
not borrowed from tragic choruses. 

The author is familiar with recent studies, 
and with the uses of poetic rhetoric. His work, 
sane and good, will be helpful not only to students 
of Pindar, but to all students of poetic develop- 
ment. 

GEORGE TYLER 

Wells College 


CLASSICAL NEWS 


Edited by George Depue Hadzasits, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


All items for this column should be sent directly to 
Professor Hadzsits 


Appointment: University of Indiana, Verne 
B. Schumann to be assistant professor of classics. 

The Committee on the Present Status of 
Classical Education of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South and of Representa- 
tives of Co-operating Associations which has now 
been at work for over a year and a half, held 
three meetings in Chicago, December 28-30. In 
addition to members of the committee itself, 
there were present several chairmen of state 
committees within the territory of the CAMWS, 
and representatives of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, and of the American 
Classical League. The most important action 
taken was the formation of a committee to be 
known as the Inter-Association Policies Com- 
mittee to consist of one appointed representative 
from each of the four regional classical associa- 
tions. Its purpose is to coordinate activities 
throughout the United States in defending the 
place of the classics in education. It was further- 
more directed to organize two research projects; 
the first to determine what place should be justly 
defended for foreign language teaching in mod- 
ern secondary and college curricula, the second 
to provide for a continuous study of published 
material hostile to languaye teaching and for the 
publication of replies by persons of influence 
favorable to languaye study. It was announced 
that the first of a series of publications for use 
by classical teachers throughout the country in 
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less skill an atmosphere, replete, so to speak, 
with exaggeration, innuendo, hatred, bias and 
sinister motivations, a method which cannot but 
befog and prejudice the unsuspecting reader. 
The editor’s attitude is, in fact, not very far re- 
moved from Napoleon’s venomous animosity who 
said of this severe critic of his imperial col- 
leagues, that he continually waxes indignant over 
the iniquity of ‘delatores’ and yet is himself the 
greatest ‘delator’ of them all. Marsh is, of course, 
not the first scholar to aim at a rehabilitation, 
in particular, of Tiberius, by impugning the 
veracity or verisimilitude of the sombre Tacitean 
portrait but he is the first to my knowledge to 
make this attempt in a college edition published 
with the express object in view of acquainting 
young American students with one of the mas- 
terpieces of antiquity. I must decidedly question 
the expediency or efficacy of doing so by present- 
ing the author continually in so disparaging, not 
to say loathsome, a light particularly as the 
charges launched against his defective objectivity 
or impartiality are not nearly so well-founded as 
the young reader is led to believe. 

The Introduction is chiefly devoted to a discus- 
sion of Tacitus as a historian (9-19) and an ac- 
count of the Constitution of the Principate 
(21-29), with special reference to the Annals. 
The intervening section treats very briefly of the 
Mss of the works of Tacitus. It seems to be mis- 
placed, however, as it properly belongs at the 
close of the historical portions. It calls for no 
special comment barring the remark that the 
Germania, besides the much older cod. Aesinas, 
is found in ‘several’ fifteenth century Mss. In 
reality they number 26, not counting the frag- 
ment ‘m’ and ‘h’, now known only through later 
collations. The recent work of Robinson cited 
incidentally (513, 515) should have made such 
misleading statements impossible. But if this is 
a matter of minor importance, it is very strange 
that the editors, beyond a few words, ignore my 
very full treatment of many problems to which 
the Agricola and Germania have given rise, to 
wit, the literary character of the biography and 
the question of the sources, the authenticity and 
purpose of the Germania, topics which both the 
teacher and the college student will look for in 
vain even in the fullest edition of the Agricola 
or in editions of the Germania including the most 
‘authoritative’ of Schweizer-Sidler-Schwyzer 
(1923). It goes without saying, that an acquain- 
tance with these matters is as essential to a full 
understanding and appreciation of the two 
smaller works as the subjects dealt with as an 
introduction to the Annals. 

Not to transcend the limits at my disposal too 
far, I must refrain from citing all the passages 


from the Notes which justify dissent, but have 
no hesitation in saying, that the commentary 
taken as a whole, always excepting the captious 
criticism of Tacitus as historian, dealt with above, 
subserves its purpose well. Corpore infames 
(243) is wrongly translated ‘of infamvuus char- 
acter’ for prudish reasons; the real meaning of 
the expression is well known to the editors, as 
their note to Germ. 12 shows. In the longest 
syntactical note of the book (270) based upon 
Nipperdey, we have a discussion of Tacitus’ 
usage of et after an asyndeton. The editors over- 
looked my exhaustive treatment of the subject 
in AJP 12 (1891) as well as my note to Dial. 37 
(477). The 70 examples analyzed by me leave 
no manner of doubt that in the reading of the 
MSS hastas, saxas et fasces, the et violates con- 
sistent Tacitean usage. ‘Tacitus (430) makes no 
other mention of the deification of Poppaea.’ 
Apart from the tacit allusion to her among others 
in Germ. 8 tamquam facerent deas, her deifica- 
tion is mentioned again in Ann. XVI. 21 cum deum 
honores Poppaeae decernuntur. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN 


Berlin 


Greek Metaphor: Studies in Theory and Prac- 
tice. By W. Bedell Stanford; pp. x, 156. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

This book, written in a style both charming 
and lucid, gives a succinct explanation of the 
meaning of the term metaphor and of its place 
in literature. Other types of literary embellish- 
ment, like the simile and allegory, are discussed 
in this connection. The ideas of the Greek 
rhetoricians from Aristotle to Longinus, of 
Romans like Cicero and Quintilian, and of various 
German, French and English writers on style 
are introduced, both to explain the development 
of theories about metaphor and to illustrate the 
author’s own views. 

The amount of space actually devoted to Greek 
metaphor is less than one would expect from the 
title of the work. Quotations from Greek authors 
are used liberally to illustrate what Mr. Stanford 
means, but only Homer and Aeschylus are consid- 
ered in detail as users of the figure; Homer be- 
cause he uses it rarely, and Aeschylus because 
he does so often. Metaphors from Pindar, Eu- 
ripides and others are given only incidentally. 

The author expresses the interesting theory 
that Homer prefers simile to metaphor because 
it is so much more explicit. The Greek of his 
time (Mr. Stanford, after referring to the ex- 
istence of the Homeric Problem, practically 
ignores it) was still in a state of flux; the mean- 
ing of its words was not fixed. The poet there- 
fore tried to clarify the language by using terms 
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specifically and unequivocally wherever possible; 
he did not wish to confuse it more by using words 
metaphorically—that is, in a sense, ambiguously. 


There are sections, it must be admitted, where 
the philologist will find the book not only pro- 
vocative, but provoking, as in Chapter V on mod- 
ern theories, and in the discussions in Appendix 
A to Chapter 1 of the famous Homeric éna 
heipisecoav and similar words (especially color 
terms). How can we appreciate the metaphoric 
value of an expression before we are certain 
of its meaning? 

Incidentally, the three Appendices appear im- 
mediately after the chapters to which they are 
pertinent—an excellent system in this particular 
case. The sub-division of chapters also helps the 
reader to keep the various phases of the discus- 
sion clear in his mind. 


A word must also be said about Mr. Stanford’s 
own use of metaphor, which shows he has mas- 
tered the lessons he is trying to teach. Perhaps 
the most a propos illustration for this review 
is his description of metaphor as ‘the stereoscope 
of ideas’. 

A. E. KOBER 

Brooklyn College 


Strophe und Inhalt im pindarischen Epinik- 
ion. By Rolf Nierhaus; pp. 123. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1936. (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Band 89) 4M 
This careful Leipzig dissertation, which en- 

joys in its publication the advice of Schadewaldt, 

is an excellent addition to recent studies of 

Pindar’s style. Wilamowitz had said (Pindaros 

126) that Pindar inherited a tradition that each 

triad, often each strophe, should end with a full 

stop; that in early and middle life Pindar mostly 
abandoned this rule, for special effect or from 
neglect; but that in old age, having mastered his 
craft, he observed it consistently. Nierhaus 
examines the epinikia to discover just how 

Pindar disposes the sense of his poems in 

metrical sections, especially how he handles 

sentences at strophic and triadic joints. The 
book, equipped with a good table of contents 

and Stellenindex, has two main parts. Part I 

(11-47) classifies theoretically, with examples, 

the types of relation between metrical unit and 

content: (1) pause in sense at metrical break, 
or overlapping, with or without evident design; 

(2) positions in triad or strophe of proem, trans- 

itions, etc. Part II (48-108) analyzes the rele- 

vant structural characteristics of each of the 
epinikia, proceeding from Pindar’s youth to his 
age, but dealing with the odes in groups which 
illustrate growth of special tendencies. The re- 


sults are (1) conclusion that Pindar’s occasional 
early use of full stop at metrical break (possibly 
traditional) is merely mechanical, not rhetorical; 
(2) separation of many mechanical overlappings, 
and description of several types of rhetorical 
force obtained by designed overlapping; (3) dis- 
covery of a definite formal style perfected by 
Pindar in his old age, and illustration of its slow 
growth. In this style the full stop at end of 
triad or strophe is part of an organic scheme of 
composition. Nierhaus thinks, perhaps too con- 
fidently, that this development is Pindar’s own, 
not borrowed from tragic choruses. 

The author is familiar with recent studies, 
and with the uses of poetic rhetoric. His work, 
sane and good, will be helpful not only to students 
of Pindar, but to all students of poetic develop- 
ment. 

GEORGE TYLER 

Wells College 


CLASSICAL NEWS 


Edited by George Depue Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


All items for this column should be sent directly to 
Professor Hadzsits 


Appointment: University of Indiana, Verne 
B. Schumann to be assistant professor of classics. 

The Committee on the Present Status of 
Classical Education of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South and of Representa- 
tives of Co-operating Associations which has now 
been at work for over a year and a half, held 
three meetings in Chicago, December 28-30. In 
addition to members of the committee itself, 
there were present several chairmen of state 
committees within the territory of the CAMWS, 
and representatives of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England, and of the American 
Classical League. The most important action 
taken was the formation of a committee to be 
known as the Inter-Association Policies Com- 
mittee to consist of one appointed representative 
from each of the four regional classical associa- 
tions. Its purpose is to coordinate activities 
throughout the United States in defending the 
place of the classics in education. It was further- 
more directed to organize two research projects; 
the first to determine what place should be justly 
defended for foreign language teaching in mod- 
ern secondary and college curricula, the second 
to provide for a continuous study of published 
material hostile to language teaching and for the 
publication of replies by persons of influence 
favorable to language study. It was announced 
that the first of a series of publications for use 
by classical teachers throughout the country in 
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defending Latin study would be ready for distri- 
bution in March. It will consist of a four-page 
digest of opinions by persons of national standing 
on the values of the classics, and will be pre- 
pared and underwritten by the National Lookout 
Committee of the American Classical League. 
It will be published first in the Classical Journal. 


Andrew Runni Anderson, Professor of Latin 
at Duke University, died on July 8, 1936. Born 
in Norway, July 8, 1876, he graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1900, held a scholar- 
ship in Classics in the Graduate School of the 
same University, 1900-1901, won his Doctor’s 
degree at Harvard in 1903, and was a Harris 
Traveling Fellow, studying in Europe 1903-1904. 
After that date he taught in the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Princeton, Northwestern, Utah, and 
(since 1929) Duke. During the year 1923-1924 
he held a Harrison Research Fellowship at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in the Summer 
of 1930 taught at the University of Chicago. 
He was author of about thirty papers published 
in the leading classical journals of this country, 
and of a larger work, entitled Alexander’s Gate, 
Gog and Magog, which was published by the 
Mediaeval Academy of America in 1932. 


Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Associate Professor 
of Latin at Yale University, met his death in an 
automobile accident on December 31, 1936 at the 
age of thirty-nine. He received his B.A., M.A., 
and Ph.D. from Princeton in 1916, 1918 and 
1922 respectively. After teaching at Princeton 
and Brown he was called to Yale in 1925 as As- 
sistant Professor, where he was promoted Asso- 
ciate Professor in 1936. His article Senatus in 
Pauly-Wissowa is by its length and authority a 
monument to his comprehensive knowledge of 
Roman history and law. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Gcedolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors see CW 30 (1937) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 


1 Aristotle. Bignone, Ettore—Nuove Testimoni- 
anze e frammenti del Protrettico di Aristotele. Dis- 
cussion of Aristotle’s doctrines in the Protrepticus 
(e.g., light as the essence of the anima; the need to 
study philosophy), and their use by later philoso- 
phers against the doctrines of Epicurus. The author 
finds in later writers, both pagan and Christian, 
many echoes of Aristotle’s work. 
RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 225-237 (Duckworth) 

2 Horace. Funaioli, Gino—Orazio uomo e poeta. 
A study of the close interrelation between the event 
of Horace’s life and his poetry. The poet’s delight 
in simplicity and love for humanity are the product 
of his nature and his education. The Epodes reveal 


the effect of the civil war upon Horace; in the 
Satires is seen a development from external expe- 
rience toward a richer understanding of human val- 
ues. The universal notes of the Roman Odes show 
that in Horace, as in Vergil, there is a blending of 
individualism and civism. 
RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 2388-252 (Duckworth) 
8 Plautus. Bickel, Ernst—Natis in der Bedeutung 
Schiffshinterteil bei Plautus Mostellaria 740. 
RhM 85 (1936) 384 (Allen) 
4 . Hough, John Newbold—The Structure 
of the Asinaria. Besides Demophilus’ another source 
can be distinguished, which he calls ‘the Diabolus 


play’. In terms of these two plays he attempts to 
explain the apparent structural defects of the 
Asinaria. 


AJPh 58 (1937) 19-37 (DeLacy) 

5 Vergil. Lindsay, W. M.—Virgil Scholia in the 
Ansileubus Glossary. A discussion of the sources of 
the Virgil Scholia in this Glossary. 
AJPh 58 (19387) 1-6 (DeLacy) 

Literary History. Criticism 

6 Guarducci, Margherita—Ancora una volta sulla 
iscrizione coregica di Aixone. A continuation of the 
author’s discussion of this important inscription in 
RFIC 58 (1930) 202 ff.; 59 (1931) 511 ff.; the in- 
scription was probably cut in the last decade of the 
fifth century B.c. (not about 420 B.c., as the author 
had previously stated). The plays mentioned (by 
Cratinus, Sophocles, and others) were produced be- 
fore 420 in the local theater at Aexone (not in 
Athens, as maintained by Korte, Gnomon, 11 (1935) 
632 ff.), following an earlier presentation in the city. 


RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 283-291 (Duckworth) 
Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 
” Paribeni, R.—Etimologie dalla lingua dei 
Cari (?) 
RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 292-293 (Duckworth) 


History. Social Studies 

8 De Sanctis, Gaetano—Atene dopo Ipso e un 
papiro fiorentino. Continuation and conclusion. The 
activity of Olympiodorus after the fall of Lachares 
and the occupation of Athens by Demetrios Polior- 
cetes; a discussion of Athenian chronology between 
307 and 280 B.c. and the importance of Olympio- 
dorus in Athens during this period. The oration 
preserved in the Florentine papyrus was probably 
put in the mouth of Olympiodorus. 





RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 253-273 (Duckworth) 
9 Segre, Mario—Nota rodia 
RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 293-295 (Duckworth) 


10 Syme, Ronald—The Colony of Cornelius 
Fuscus: An Episode in the Bellum Neronis. A study 
of the passage in Tacitus, Histories 11. 86 relating 
to Cornelius Fusecus. Conjectures that under Galba 
Fuscus led a colony to Aquileia. Protests against 
the association of Fuscus with the inscription from 
the Altar of Adam-Klissi (ILS 9107). 

AJPh 58 (1937) 7-18 (DeLacy) 

11 Vassili, Lucio—La strategia di Maggioriano 
nella spedizione gallico-vandalica. 

RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 296-299 (Duckworth) 


Art. Archaeology 
12 Mentz, Arthur—Die Urgeschichte des Alpha- 
bets. 1. Letters are not meaningless, 2. Alphabet 
invented by Phoenicians under Egyptian influence, 


3. Greeks received alphabet before the thirteenth 
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century, 4. Hence invention of Phoenician alphabet 
precedes B.C. 1400, 5. Kadmos brought writing to 
Boeotia about B.c. 1400. 
RhM 85 (1936) 347-366 (Allen) 
13 Schulten, Adolf—Die Griechen in Spanien. 
Introduction; 1. The predecessors of the Greeks, 
2. Greek voyages and colonies, 3. Greek place-names, 
4. Pseudo-Greek and Grecized place-names, 5. Greek 
inscriptions, 6. Greek personal names, 7. Greek geog- 
raphy of Spain. 
RhM 85 (1936) 289-346 (Allen) 
14 Von Blumenthal, Albrecht—Hekatompedos. A 
reply to an article by A. Hess in Klio 28 (1935) 
310 ff. Maintains that even when applied to a 
temple, as to the Parthenon in particular, the term 
preserves its standard meaning of ‘a hundred feet 
long,’ but that by the fifth century the term had 
come to mean essentially only ‘Tempel im dorischen 


Stile.’ 
RhM 85 (1936) 377-383 (Allen) 
Numismatics 


Epigraphy. Palaeography. 
15 Degrassi, Attilio—J Fasti trionfali di Urbi- 
saglia. An analysis of the fragment of the fasti 
triumphales, discovered in 1922, published in 1925 
(Notizie degli scavi, 114 ff.). The inscription differs 
in many respects from the fasti capitolini. The 
author believes (against Moretti and Altheim) that 
the inscription is a copy made in the Augustan age 
of a more ancient document. 
RFIC 64 N.S. 14 (1936) 274-282 (Duckworth) 


16 Frank, Tenney—The New Elogium of Julius 
Caesar’s Father. Comparison and proposed recon- 
struction of two inscriptions referring to the father 
of the dictator. Includes an historical interpretation. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 90-93 (DeLacy) 


17 Meyer, Ernst—Eine Inschrift von Jolkos. A 
new restoration and interpretation of an inscription 
set up by the people of Iolkos in honor of Antigonos 
Gonatas. 


RhM 85 (1936) 367-376 (Allen) 
18 Oxé, A.—Carm. epig. 1116 Buecheler (CIL. 

xu 7105). 

RhM 85 (1936) 383 (Allen) 


19 Robinson, David M—A New Fragment of an 
Attic Treasure-Record. Text and discussion of an 
inscription of 352 B.c. listing silver hydria. It is 
connected with the Treasurers of the Other Gods. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 38-44 (DeLacy) 

20 Shear, Josephine P.—Athenian Imperial Coin- 
age. A reconsideration of the dating of the Athenian 
bronze issues, formerly placed between the reigns of 
Hadrian (117-138) to Gordian, leaving blank the 
period from 30 B.c. to 117 A.D. Great numbers of 
coins found in Agora excavations show that business 
was active in Athens at all times. Few early im- 
perial coins of Rome or from outside sources found. 
Coins of the New Style (before 30 B.c.) are found 
not excessively worn, hence did not supply the coin- 
age for the period. The Athenians must have struck 
coins in their own right from 30 B.c. to 117 A.D. 
for other Greek cities did so, and there was no 
reason for discrimination. 

The author has arranged the coins in chronological 
sequence with the artistic development of the por- 
trayal of the helmeted head of Athena as a criterion, 
then an attempt at dating has been made by a com- 
parison with Athena types of known dates from 





other cities; then events depicted by the reverse 
types have been linked up with known historical 
events. The study is an excellent piece of pioneering 
in an hitherto comparatively unknown and puzzling 


field. 
Hesperia 5 (1936) 285-332 (Weber) 


21 Starr, Joshua—The Byzantine Inscriptions of 
Bethshan-Scythopolis. Text, with translation and 
ee of six Greek inscriptions of the sixth 


century A. 
AJPh $8 (1937) 83-89 (DeLacy) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
22 Fisch, M. H.—Alexander and the Stoics, Part 
I. Argues for the essential similarity between the 
political ideals attributed to Alexander the Great 
and the political philosophy later adopted by the 
Stoics. An answer to a recent statement by W. W. 
Tarn of the essential difference between Stoicism 
and the political views of Alexander. A subsequent 
article will contain a ‘tentative reconstruction of 
the historical connection between Alexander and the 
Stoics,’ and a refutation of Goodenough’s interpre- 

tation of Hellenistic political philosophy. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 59-82 (DeLacy) 
23 Hoffleit, Herbert B—An Un-Platonic Theory 
of Evil in Plato. Argues for the thesis that Plato 
considered matter a cause of evil. Hoffleit takes 
issue with A. E. Taylor’s interpretation of the 
Timaeus on this point. The main force of the argu- 
ment lies in the analogy drawn between body as 
an evil influence on soul in the ethical sphere and 

matter as a ‘metaphysical’ cause of evil. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 45-58 (DeLacy) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ancient Authors 


Galen—In Hippocratis epidemiarum librum 3, edited 
by Ernst Wenkebach; pp. xxviii, 187. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1936. (Corpus medicorum Grae- 
corum. 5, 10, 2,1) 15.60M. 


Mapheus Vegius. Sullivan, A. S.—De educatione 
liberorum et eorum claris moribus sex: A Critical 
Text of Books 4-6; pp. xxxii, 249. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1936. 
(Catholic University of America Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin, vol. 1, fase. 2) 

Completion of critical edition begun 1933 by Sister 
Maria Walburg as dissertation. Outline of books 4-6; 
discussion of manuscripts, orthography, and sources; full 
indices. 

Xenophon—Helléniques, translated by J. Hatzfeld. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1936. 50fr. 


History. Social Studies 

Cohen, R.—Athénes: Grandeur et décadence d’une 
démocratie. Paris: Fayard, 1936. (Collection 
grandes études historiques) 15fr. 

Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésias- 
tique, fasc. 53-54 (Bonnaz-Bouilli). Paris: Letou- 
zey et Ané, 1936. 20fr. 

Heubeck, Alfred—Das Nationalbewusstsein des Hero- 
dot; pp. 67. Neustadt: Schmidt, 1936. (Disserta- 
tion) 

Kidd, Beresford James—The Roman primacy to 
rs D. 461; pp. 159. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
1.75 

Leakey, L. S. B—Stone Age Africa: An Outline of 
Prehistory in Africa; pp. xii, 218, ill., pl., map. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. $2.75 
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Thierens, Adolph Ernestus—Astrology in Mesopo- 
tamian Culture: An Essay; pp. 59, ill. Leiden: 
Brill, 1935. 2.50gldrs. 

Whitwell, J. R.—Historical Notes on Psychiatry: 
Early Times to the End of the 16th Century; pp. 
264. London: Lewis, 1936. 10s. 6d. 


Art. Archaeology 

Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 
fase. 140-141 (Os-Palais). Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1936. 20fr. 

Durand, J. N. L.—Recueil et Paralléle des édifices de 
tout genre anciens et modernes; 64 pls. Paris: 
Vincent Fréal, 1936. 250fr. 

la Coste-Messeliére, P. de—Au Musée de Delphes: 
Recherches sur quelques monuments archaiques et 
leur décor sculpté; pp. vi, 505, 50 pls., ill. Paris: 
De Boccard, 1936. 80fr. 

The book deals mainly with the important archaic 
sculptures from the treasuries of the Sicyonians and the 
Siphnians. 

Octubon, E.—Classifications néolithiques; pp. 42. 
Paris: Hermann, 1936. (Collection actualités 
scientifiques et industrielles, no. 383) 8fr. 


Pendelbury, J. D. S—Les fouilles de Tel El] Amarna; 


pp. 208, ill., pls. Paris: Payot, 1936. (Collection 
historique) 20fr. 
Philosophy. Religion. Science 


Alés, Adhémar d’—Priscillien et l’espagne chrétienne 
a la fin du quatriéme siécle; pp. 192. Paris: G. 
Beauchesne, 1936. 12fr. 

Lietzmann, H.—Histoire de l’église ancienne. I, 
L’église primitive; pp. 328. Paris: Payot, 1936. 
(Collection historique) 25fr. 


Read, John—Prelude to Chemistry: An Outline of 
Alchemy its Literature and Relationships; pp. 
pv 328, 63 pls., ill) New York: Macmillan, 1936, 


$5.0 

, — this study of alchemy deals essentially with 
the beliefs, practices, and related literature of the Middle 
Ages, there are several chapters of interest on its early 
history in Egypt during the Pharaonic, Hellenistic and 
Byzantine periods. Bibliography of the early source ma- 
terial, particularly that found in the papyri. 

Riitten, Felix—Die Victorverehrung im christlichen 
Altertum: Eine kultgeschichtliche und hagiogra- 
phische Studie; pp. 182. Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1936. ( Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Al- 


tertum, Band 20, Heft 1.) 8.20M. 


Strom, Ake V.—Der Hirt des Hermas: Allegorie 
oder Wirklichkeit?; pp. 44. Leipzig: A. Lorentz, 
1936. (Arbeiten und Mitteilungen aus dem neu- 
testamentlichen Seminar zu Uppsala) 3M. 


Miscellaneous 


Foster, Lawrence—The Functions of a Graduate 
School in a Democratic Society; pp. ix, 166, 34 
tables. New York: Huxley House Publishers, 1936. 
$2.00 


Survey (largely statistical) of the present state of 
graduate education and various suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

Gittings, Robert—The Story of Psyche; pp. 64. 
Cambridge University Press, 1936. 3s. 6d. 

Greer, Carl Richard—The Glories of Greece; pp. 351, 
ill. Philadelphia: Penn, 1936. $4.00 

Mylius, Hermann—Die rémischen Heilthermen von 
Badenweiler; pp. viii, 154, ill., pls. Berlin und 
Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1936. (Rémisch- germanische 
Forschungen, Band 12.) 20M. 
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